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The Pioneer and Leader — 
@ When the first issue of THE WRITER appeared in 


1887, the editorial purposes of the magazine were thus 


defined: 


To be helpful, interesting, and in- 
structive to all literary workers. 

To give plain and practical hints, 
helps, and suggestions about 
preparing and editing manu- 
script. 

To collect and publish the experi- 
ences, experiments, and observa- 
tions of literary people, for the 
benefit of all writers. 


To discuss in a practical way in- 
teresting questions of etymology, 
grammar, rhetoric, or verse- 
making. 

To record the important news of 
the literary world. 


To aid young writers in reaching 
the public by advising them how 
to make their copy salable. 


To be of value to the writers of 








To note improved methods and 
labor-saving devices for literary 
workers. 


To print entertaining personal 
articles by and about noted 
literary people. 


sermons, lectures, letters; to the 
student of language ; to the lover 
of literature; to all, in brief, 
who write for the newspaper, 
the magazine, or the book-pub- 
lisher. 


@ After more than four decades THE 


of publication, 
WRITER continues to be solely and conscientiously de- 


voted to the interests of authors. Independence has been 
the solid foundation of success. No ulterior motives are 
injected into its editorial or advertising pages. We refuse 
all doubtful advertising, including correspondence schools 
of song, scenario, or fiction writing. 


q THE WRITER will continue to succeed in proportion 
to the support which prompts present readers to bring it to 
the attention of others of similar tastes. 


G Let THE WRITER help you to broaden your powers of 


expression. Broaden the market for your work. 
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Where Ignorance Is Bliss 


By Freperick Orin Bartlett 


Tue exhortation to know the territory of which you write has 
been echoed by so many adventure writers that it is at least a 
challenge to publish an article, by a versatile and experienced 
author of fiction, which takes, and ably defends, the opposite 


view point. 


HERE is an old chantey sung by 
Harry Lauder, a verse of which runs 
as follows: 


“Oh, come, my son, 
And have some fun 
While you’re young and strong and bold.” 


It was in much this spirit that I under- 
took my first adventure novel, planning 
to cut loose from familiar paths and, 
with my hero, to wander in foreign parts 
this wide world for to see. Not being 
bound by either time or space—those 
awkward limitations which hamper us in 
our everyday affairs—I was able to 
choose my destination in quite an off- 
hand manner. I selected South America 
as offering a promising field for action, 
and decided on Colombia rather than 
Tierra del Fuego, because I preferred 
the atmosphere of a rugged mountainous 
setting to the drowsy languor of the 
tropics. But the point to which I wish 
to call attention is that my choice was 
not prompted by the fact that I knew 
something about the region I intended 
to explore, but by the fact that I knew 
nothing about it. Nor did I intend to 
inform myself before starting, partly 
because I was lazy, and partly because 


I was indifferent. I was not on a Cook’s 
tour, but on an adventure. Being some- 
what hazy in my memory of geography, 
I did make sure that Colombia was 
located on the southern continent of 
America and not in the Malay peninsular, 
but this was as far as my research ex- 
tended. The rest I was to leave to my 
imagination. 

To do this was easier twenty-five years 
ago than today. It would have been still 
easier a hundred and twenty-five years 
ago. As Lowell envied Chaucer his 
opportunity to use words “while the dew 
was still upon them,” so all of us must 
envy those early writers of adventure for 
the great advantage they enjoyed of living 
in an uncharted world. Defoe had no 
difficulty whatever in finding an unknown 
island. The ocean was all cluttered up 
with them. Sail a ship in any direction 
and sooner or later a perfectly good 
island would heave in sight—a perfectly 
good island, I say, and not merely a heap 
of barren rocks. Lovely isles were to be 
had for the asking; tiny bits of paradise 
which somehow had got detached from 
Heaven; blessed fragments of Eden float- 


ing in azure waters; landscapes all alive 
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with sparkling streams and gay with red 
and green parrots. A man could well 
rest content to be cast away on such as 
these. An author could well be content 
to work with such material. Nor need 
he bother too much about latitude and 
longitude, for there was no one about 
who could trip him. If such an island 
did not actually exist, it might exist for 
all any one knew. The writer was safe 
for a generation at least. 

The last of these islands was dis- 
covered, so far as I know, by Stevenson, 
and even he was obliged, in order to gain 
credence, to resort to the clumsy device 
of dating his story back. He could not 
set sail like an honest mariner and take 
what came. Since his day still cruder 
methods have been employed. Conan 
Doyle in a recent story was driven to 
the bottom of the ocean in his desperate 
search for virgin territory—the one 


region of all others which formerly all 
self-respecting sailors and their creators 


sought to avoid. 

Consider, also, how much easier—and 
how much less blameworthy—it was to 
get shipwrecked in olden times than now. 
There was a period when, no matter how 
valiant and skilful the captain, no matter 
how seaworthy his ship, if he sailed long 
enough it was a practical certainty that 
some spanking gale would tear his canvas 
to shreds and blow him ashore. Today, 
with every cove marked, every reef lighted, 
with soundings recorded even to the 
farthest Indies, with radio sending in- 
formation almost minute by minute, even 
if out of sight of land, a captain is never 
out of hearing of land, and so does not 
stand a chance of losing his ship in the 
good old-fashioned way. 

It is only a question of time when a 
loss at sea of any kind will be too great 
an improbability for an author to handle. 
Just at present airplanes show promise 
of furnishing a useful substitute, but it 
is doubtful if this will long continue. 
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Some one is sure to invent a device which 
will make them as safe as rocking chairs. 

Not only does science conspire to make 
adventure more difficult at sea, but the 
same tendency may be noted ashore. 
What with modern easy methods of 
travel, it is quite as difficult to find a 
fresh setting as it is a decent trout 
brook. There are few trails, even in the 
deep woods, where one may be sure of 
not running across an automobile or 
getting run across by one. Where 
formerly the traveler stumbled upon 
bones in his path—reminder of some 
grim forest struggle—he is now more apt 
than not to discover the rusty relics of 
an abandoned Ford. And this is just as 
true, apparently, of what was once 
darkest Africa. I saw not long ago a 
film which pictured a man hunting lions 
from an automobile. The method was 
certainly effective, but somehow it lacked 
color. Soon the jungle will need its 
traffic officers. 

Within a few weeks my daughter, a 
pupil in a High school, came home with 
the request that I secure for her informa- 
tion on how to tour South America—the 
modern method of teaching geography. 
I stepped into the office of a tourist 
agency and had no sooner mentioned my 
prospective destination than I was handed 
enough pamphlets to fill two pockets. On 
the way back in the subway, I looked over 
these documents and was amazed at the 
vivid and exhaustive descriptions they 
contained, fully illustrated with photo- 
graphs. It seemed to me that the subject 
had been treated almost too thoroughly. 
In fifteen minutes I learned more about 
South America than I had ever known 
and quite as much as I ever wanted to 
know. What incentive, after that, did 
one have for making the trip? 

Even when I wrote the story of which 
I began to tell you, I could have un- 
earthed information aplenty about Co- 
lombia. I might have turned to geog- 
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raphies, histories, consular reports, travel 
books, illustrated lectures, and to author- 
ities at Harvard. In fact, it was difficult 
to escape these various sources. To re- 
main ignorant of anything when living in 
Cambridge, with Boston across the river, 
requires some effort and a degree of self 
control. It was only by avoiding the 
libraries and keeping my project secret 
that I managed it at all. Yet I did 
manage it and thereby revealed a wisdom 
beyond my years, 

For is not a certain amount of igno- 
rance the very heart of romance and 
adventure? Is it not the unknown rather 
than the known which excites our imagina- 
tion and makes our heart beat faster? 
Is Youth itself anything more than a 
blissful condition of lack of knowledge? 

Mayhap, then, we can be thankful that 
it takes so long to educate the young, 
because in the meanwhile they have the 
opportunity to do so many foolish things 
—so many beautifully foolish things, like 


falling in love, like risking their lives for 
a lady’s glove or a cause, like following 
some will-o’-the-wisp of a dream, like 
winging their way across the Atlantic, 
the chances a thousand to one against 


them. Ignorance may be not only the 
better part of romance and adventure 
but, for all I know, of wisdom. Some- 
times a man may, unhampered by knowl- 
edge, rush in where academic angels fear 
to tread, and find himself face to face 
with Truth. 

Into this first book of which I spoke, 
I plunged boldly, and for several months 
had a beautiful time in the mountains of 
Colombia, imagining just the sort of 
scenery one would expect to find in the 
mountains of Colombia. After all, moun- 
tains are mountains and trees are trees 
and blue water is blue water. I exercised 
some discretion in not being too specific, 
but I flattered myself that I produced 
some rather vivid effects. Anyway, I felt 
fairly safe because the country was a 
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long way off and I never expected to meet 
a Colombian. As it happened, however, 
I was fated to encounter an even more 
difficult sort of person—an American 
who had served for a number of years 
as consul of Bogota, the capital city. 
He began by informing me that he had 
read the book. I held my breath. 

“You must have lived there quite some 
time,” he commented. 

“No,” I answered. 

“Then you have read up on the 
country.” 

“No.” 

“But your descriptions were quite 
accurate and the atmosphere perfect.” 

“Thanks,” I stammered. 

Whether that experience was good for 
me or not, it left me bolder than ever. 
Sometime later I rushed, fool-like, into 
another realm—this time a still more 
dangerous territory. Under a pseudonym 
I undertook to narrate the detailed story 
of an experiment in farming. This was 
no mere loose-jointed skimming over of 
facts. I had to be specific; to give the 
journal of a man who raised hens and 
turnips and chickens successfully. But 
the only information I had was what I 
had picked up from living more or less 
in the country, reading the daily papers, 
and applying to this scant knowledge 
plain horse sense. Again I waited for 
the deluge. It came, but in an unexpected 
fashion—a request from the associated 
chambers of commerce of the West for 
a special edition to be distributed among 
the farmers of that territory and later 
a request for another edition to be used 
as a textbook in the Cornell Agricultural 
School. 

Take another example. I do not know 
any more about New York City than I 
have been able to pick up in the course 
of a few walks from Forty-Fourth Street 
to Washington Square. Any other in- 
formation I may have acquired is of that 
casual sort which drifts into the mind of 
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every one. Yet for twenty years I have 
set stories in this city—sometimes whole 
novels—and the only time I was ever 
tripped up in my topography was by a 
New York *bus driver who, for twenty-five 
years, had been travelling over the route 
in which the error occurred. I did not 
feel so badly about that because I don’t 
think it is ever fair to pit an amateur 
against a professional. 

On the other hand, in the only long 
story I have ventured to set partly in 
Boston, I was caught in a hali-dozen 
mistakes. The lynx-eyed editor of the 
Transcript made the following com- 
ments: 

“But to the Bostonian, ‘The Web of 
the Golden Spider’ will be more than 
ordinarily amusing, because of its dis- 
tortions of Boston topography. Possibly 
it was necessary to his plot that the 
narrow road that separates the back of 
Beacon Street houses from the river 


should be a blind alley but, as a matter 


of fact, it is open at each extreme end 
and is penetrated its entire length by a 
dozen or more entrances. In journeying 
from the City Hospital, the nearest route 
to the Common is scarcely by way of Park 
Street; a trip from Washington Street 
across the ferry to one of the East Boston 
piers is impossible in twenty minutes; 
and the hero of a novel who can go from 
Newspaper Row uptown to one of the 
smaller hotels and thence uptown to the 
Post Office, is certainly capable of accom- 
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plishing greater miracles than falls to 
the lot of Mr. Bartlett’s hero. But an 
even greater feat than this is his, for as 
he stands on the steps of the Public 
Library he sees opposite him the spires 
of Trinity church. And there are cer- 
tainly Public Gardens in Boston, but that 
is not the name by which they are gen- 
erally known.” 

These errors were inexcusable, but they 
were so obvious that I do not understand 
even now why the reviewer took the 
trouble to point them out. There was 
nothing for me to do after such an indict- 
ment but to plead guilty and throw my- 
self upon the mercy of the court. And 
never since have I dared to set a story 
in Boston. I feel much more at ease in 
Timbuctoo, where I know I am out of 
reach of the Transcript critic’s eyes. 

“A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing” sang Pope. True, undoubtedly, 
for geographers, critics, and manufac- 
turers of high explosives. But for the 
writer of romantic fiction, who in this 
day of realism is not supposed to amount 
to much anyhow, it may prove a blessed 
thing. 

Here’s wishing foul weather, dirty 
winds, and a glorious wreck for the next 
young fool who weighs anchor, sets sail, 
and casts off on the sea of adventure, but 
he’ll be darned lucky if he isn’t rescued, 
before he gets out of the harbor, by some 
well-meaning realist, supplied with maps, 
charts, and guidebooks. 





On Writing for Children 


By Exizasetnu J. CoatrswortH 


“Tue Cat Who Went to Heaven,” for which Elizabeth Coats- 
worth was awarded the John Newbery Medal for 1930, has such 
ageless appeal that it also intrigues the wide audience of adult 
readers who know her delightful verse. 


puerte are always talking about 
what children do like or. should like 
to read, as though children were an 
entirely different species from themselves. 
One would scarcely guess to hear them 
that every one of us has actually been 
a child. But for the writer of juvenile 
books this is the central fact, the core 
of the whole matter. He writes (if he 
is worth his salt) primarily for the child 
he himself once was. I would go further 
than that and say that the person who 
writes good children’s books is the one 
who retains within himself certain strong 


elements of his own childhood, unchanged 
in spite of their being overlaid by layers 


of adultness. Unless one is stirred to a 
child’s absorbed delight by a subject, one 
had better not write about it for children. 
They are the first to recognize that the 
spirit is not there, that the book is me- 
chanical and, therefore, dull. The source 
of Rachel Field’s and Dorothy Lathrop’s 
enchanting “Hitty” was the doll Hitty 
herself who won their hearts from a 
New York shop window long before they 
made a book about her. Anne Parrish 
wrote and illustrated her lovely “Floating 
Island” primarily to amuse and distract 
herself in a time of worry and household 
illness. The man who writes well about 
engines or airplanes is one who has 
watched them at their exact and tre- 
mendous work for years with a child’s 
absorption. 

Once given the spring of interest—the 
doll in the shop window; the skin-clad 
water carrier leaning over in the dusty 
gold of a Marrakesh sunset to give a cup 


of water to a performing ape and dog 
(the reason for “Toutou in Bondage” 
being written); a newspaper clipping 
telling of the discovery of some hitherto 
unknown tribe living in an African crater 
—given the impetus appealing to the 
child-element in the author, it will re- 
quire all his powers as an adult to shape 
that impetus wisely and beautifully. At 
this stage he touches the central idea, 
turns it from side to side, looks at it from 
this angle or that angle. Characters 
begin to form in his mind, a plot shapes 
itself. At some time during this process 
he decides for what age the new book is 
intended, not calculating probably in the 
two-year periods some booksellers affect, 
but quite simply as either for very little 
children, for older children, or for chil- 
dren in their teens. Fundamentally, it 
will be for children who love the subject 
he has chosen, and the absolute age will 
stretch a good deal for the sake of this 
subject. 

Then comes the matter of length, which 
will be largely determined by the richness 
of the idea and the age of the children 
who are to read it, for no one would think 
of writing a novel-length book for chil- 
dren of nursery-rhyme age, whereas one 
might well do so if writing for children 
in their teens. (I confess in this matter 
to playing occasional arbitrary games, 
like planning nine chapters for a cat book 
to correspond with the nine lives of a cat 
—but this is probably a personal idiosyn- 
crasy.) 

The method of handling the plot will 
be much like that in an adult book, though 
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on simpler lines. I am reading at present 
an exceedingly well-written book by an 
Italian author, Teresah, which begins 
with the unjust arrest of an assistant in 
a Nuremberg toy-shop. The plot con- 
cerns the efforts of the toys and the 
storks to right the wrong, a direct appeal 
to the enormous sense of justice which is 
one of the strongest characteristics of 
most children. If possible, an author 
does well to choose some broadly human 
theme for his plot motif, of which virtue 
in distress (the Cinderella theme in every 
possible variation) is perhaps the most 
perennially successful. There should be 
suspense, and nothing too involved for 
a child’s mind to follow readily. As for 
the use of words, one should write 
simply, of course, but if an occasional 
less common word is necessary for mean- 
ing or beauty, no one should hesitate to 
use it. Almost all children take a col- 


lector’s pleasure in the sound of new 
words, if they are not overwhelmed with 


too many at a time. 

Another element to be considered is the 
natural conservatism of children. They 
do not require anything new in idea, al- 
though it must be so in detail. And with 
younger children nothing is more effective 
than repetition, the thing upon which all 
tribal chants and tales, ballads, and even 
the choruses of our modern popular songs 
are built. Robert Southey, working in- 
dustriously among the ladies of his house- 
hold in his dignified dwelling among the 
English lakes, little guessed that when 
his much-admired heroic poems should be 
all but forgotten, his nursery tale of 
“Goldilocks” would still be known to 
every child. And it has endured largely 
because of its perfect use of repetition— 
the three chairs, the three bowls of 
porridge, the three beds. No one has 
ever forgotten the enquiring voices of 
the three bears and the spell they wove. 

Not only does repetition charm a child, 
but it serves also to build up form, just 
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as it does in music. In “The Cat Who 
Went to Heaven,” the repeated scene of 
the young Japanese artist seated on his 
mats in his bare room, meditating and 
then dipping his brush in spring water, 
touching it with ink, and drawing, served 
to hold the tale together, to bind the 
illustrations integrally to the text, and 
to lead up with a sense of inevitability to 
the climax. I remember how charming 
repetition made Wanda Gag’s “Millions 
of Cats,” which Anne Carroll Moore al- 
ways compared to a true folk tale. In a 
lesser degree repetition helps to build up 
sentence structure, too, in stories for 
younger children. 

Another question that often arises is 
of how far fear and horror may be used 
in stories for children. I am not an 
extremist of either camp. Just as these 
elements are built into the imagination 
of the race from its earliest times, so I 
think they have a place in the develop- 
ment of the imagination of the individual 
child. But in reason, in reason! Children 
differ enormously in the effect upon them 
of anything gruesome. Some mothers 
will know that their children are too 
easily haunted by old fairy-tales, and 
will keep the more robust and terrible of 
them from their library shelves, while 
trying gradually-—if they are wise—to 
harden by other means the fibre of their 
children’s minds to meet the often grim 
realities of life. Other children will take 
such things in their stride and need no 
expurgated Red Riding Hood. In the 
stories actually being written today, I 
think one should use fear if it appears 
necessary to the plot—who questions, 
for instance, the grotesque and rather 
horrible goblins whom Curdie encoun- 
tered?—but there should be no touch of 
sadism. Terror may legitimately enter 
into a story, but it may not linger there 
and writhe. 

Sometimes one deliberately introduces 
certain elements on order. In writing 
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“The Boy with the Parrot,” I had been 
told by my publishers that children liked 
to know the exact details of life in foreign 
countries: what the other children wore 
and ate and played with. The impetus 
of the tale was my feeling for Guatemala 
itselfi—that delight was my own and 
native to me, untouched by any publisher. 
But I deliberately kept a careful note- 
book, jotting down lists of the produce 
on the backs of the carriers, the shapes 
of the sandals, in fact all the clear out- 
lines of life as I saw it. This material 
was easily handled in telling the story, 
but it very definitely shaped the form 
the story was cast in, and produced a 
certain sort of book, fulfilling its partic- 
ular purpose, but predestined to be one 
of travel rather than a work of the 
imagination, 

“The Cat Who Went to Heaven” was 
also laid in a foreign land, but in it Japan 
is only the screen before which I tried 
to show the drama of love and death and 


triumphant self-sacrifice in a form which 
might show them as beautiful. 

For myself I have found the use of 
poetry at the ends of chapters very 


pleasant. I don’t know if Kipling in- 
vented this form, but certainly I first met 
it as a child in the “Jungle Books.” I 
have often been grateful to the dis- 
cipline of poetry in training me in con- 
densation of atmosphere and a sense of 
form. But different authors will use 
different methods, each shoemaker stick- 
ing to his own last. 

So, in brief I would say—write from 
something that has really intrigued you, 
an idea or a glimpse that at least for 
a moment has completely fired your own 
imagination. Then you may be sure that 
your book will have at least a spark of 
life. To that add your plot, as simple 
and universal in its appeal as the situa- 
tion will warrant, deciding meanwhile in 
& very general way to what age the book 
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is to be addressed, and to what length it 
is to run. Most people at this point will 
make a tentative outline. In the actual 
writing one need not fear the use of any 
words or ideas that may be inherent in 
the central theme, as long as these do not 
overstress the element of horror, or any 
other emotion usually considered not fit 
for children. The form must not be over- 
looked. In many cases, especially in 
books for younger children, repetition 
proves a powerful unifying thread, al- 
though there are many other methods. 
So, with delight as the heart of the tale, 
form for its skeleton, and plot for its 
muscle and flesh, your story is ready to 
begin its life. 

And what about the life of a story? 
Which ones have continued to live? They 
must, of course, first appeal to the audi- 
ence for which they were written, the 
children, but is that enough? I cast my 
mind back to the Rollo books or the 
Henty books, so beloved in their day 
and so soon forgotten. And then one’s 
thoughts go to Anderson’s “Fairy Tales,” 
“Alice in Wonderland,” or “Heidi,” run- 
ning through its many editions. Book- 
sellers say that the buyers are adults—a 
book must have a sales apepal to mothers 
and aunts. But parents bought the Rollo 
books and the Henty books in their time. 
And still they died. No, I think that the 
secret is perhaps that a book must have 
power to appeal to a child, first, and then 
be of such a nature that that child does 
not outgrow it; that the man who read 
Jules Verne as a boy may casually pick 
up his son’s copy of “Twenty Leagues 
Under the Sea” and find it hard to 
lay down; that the girl who loved the 
“Tanglewood Tales” may read them to 
her children and think, “Really, how 
beautiful they are!” When a book is 
not outgrown in middle age by those who 
read it first as children, it has a chance, 
at least, of becoming a classic. 
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Some Aspects of Newspaper W ork 


LI—WRiITING A FEATURE STORY 


By Haruanp F. Mancuester 


HAT is a feature story? 

Many who read them, as well as 
some of us who write them, must pause 
a bit before replying. 

Obviously, a feature story is longer 
than a news story. More space is allowed 
in which to play around. It does not 
cling to the rigid rules which limit the 
news story. It may be chatty, anecdotal, 
humorous, pleasantly meandering. The 
writer need not veil himself behind the 
concise, impersonal style of the news 
writer. He may even at times venture to 
air his own views. If he has a by-line— 
he usually has—it is understood that the 
opinions are his, not his paper’s. 

The feature story must be entertaining. 
It may also be keenly informative, but in 
most newspapers entertainment counts 
first in this type of article. Information 
must be entertaining information. 

We may put it this way: News stories 
are the piéce de resistance—the staples, 
the ham and eggs, the sirloin steak of the 
newspaper. The feature story is the 
cocktail, the hors d’ceuvre, the salad, the 
sweet. 

The news story tells of the plans to 
erect a new city post-office building, with 
information obtained from architect or 
contractor as to size, type of architecture, 
location, and probable date of completion. 
Then the feature writer swings into action 
to discover whatever interesting “side 
angle” he can. 

Perhaps the architect is a former home- 
town boy who once sold papers, and whose 
struggle to equip himself for his work 
and his later rise to an eminent place in 
his profession make a fascinating story 
of the Horatio Alger type. 

Perhaps the land on which the new 


building is to be erected was the site of 
the first log cabin in pioneer days; then 
the way is open for an account of the 
grim struggle with the elements and with 
hostile forces which the early settlers 
experienced. There is a layout, perhaps, 
with a woodcut from an old book or 
record, or a staff artist’s conception of 
the log cabin, and beside it the architect’s 
drawing of the imposing new edifice. 
Then it is a tale of municipal progress, 
dear to the hearts of Americans. 
Possibly there is to be a bas-relief with 
a symbolic figure of patriotism or justice. 
It often happens that a local girl has 
been chosen to act as model for the figure. 
There is a feature story made to order. 
To take a different example, an Eng- 


lish explorer has come to town to lecture 


before the Kiwanians. The news stories 
may tell of the man and his accomplish- 
ments, giving a résumé of his career. The 
news article may seem complete and ex- 
haustive, but almost invariably there is 
plenty of material left for the feature 
writer. Men like Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 
Arthur Weigall, Donald MacMillan, 
Martin Johnson, and Bob Bartlett can 
always be depended upon for a “fresh 
angle.” If the explorer has lectured on 
jungle animals, he doubtless knows some- 
thing of African witchcraft; if he has 
talked of Sahara tribesmen, he can tell 
of their marriage customs. 

Other subjects for feature stories, in 
brief, are: inside crime stories from the 
head of the city detective squad (if he 
is a veteran); animal stories from the 
city zoo; the home-town boy who made 
good (always) ; the actress, prima donna, 
or woman novelist who talks of love and 
marriage; the man who holds the “nun- 
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ber 1” license plate; the youngest grand- 
mother ; the beauty prize winner; the ten- 
year-old boy who runs a small newspaper ; 
the amateur collector of old guns, sabres, 
Indian relics, colonial samplers, dolls, or 
what not; the life story, personality, and 
views of the recently appointed judge, 
the new college president, prominent 
minister, fire chief, police chief, mayor, 
governor, etc. 

These are the tidbits, the relish, the 
extra information presented in entertain- 
ing form, which the newspaper uses to 
lighten its columns of reported facts and 
its page of serious editorials. And this 
purpose the feature writer must bear in 
mind. He is paid to write, not deeply, 
but entertainingly—sometimes even to 
clown. 

Several types of feature stories are 
recognized in the average newspaper 
office, some of them overlapping. There 
is the daily feature story and the Sunday 
feature story, the news feature, and what 
we may call the magazine feature. Then 
there is the local feature, self-explanatory, 
and some editors speak of the woman 
feature and the adventure feature. 

Let us consider the news feature as 
opposed to the magazine feature. The 
former follows closely in the wake of the 
news. The story of the career of the 
new college president would fall into that 
classification. If the Prince of Wales 
should marry, an article about his career. 
the history of his title, and anecdotes in 
point about other Princes of Wales would 
be a news feature story. On the other 
hand, an article without definite timely 
interest, such as a general discussion of 
prohibition, an interview with a woman 
author about marriage, or the disappear- 
ance of the old-fashioned home, would be 
called a magazine feature. Some Sunday 
newspapers have two feature sections— 
news and magazine. The New York Times 
and the Herald-Tribune follow this plan, 
as did the late lamented World. 


“Wher 
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While the daily feature is obviously a 
news feature, both news and magazine 
features are used in Sunday papers. A 
feature story of any type generally runs 
to greater length in a Sunday paper than 
in a daily. 

The art of writing a feature story is 
more often acquired by the trial-and- 
error method than by virtue of pedagogy. 
Helpful rules may be laid down to govern. 
their construction, but we who have the 
temerity to make them must tell you 
frankly that they were discovered after 
the act, not before. Therefore, we can- 
not be sure that they will be fully appre- 
ciated by those who have not blundered 
around as we have. 

When an editor returns a story to your 
desk with the cryptic remark, “This lead 
is too slow—pep it up,” “This story lags 
in the middle—fix it,” or perhaps, “Can’t 
you pad this out so that it will cover 
an eight-column layout,” you gradually 
and unconsciously evolve what is known 
as a technique—a knowledge of weak- 
nesses and strengths, of rhetorical stresses 
and strains. 

The most important part of a feature 
story is the lead. If you write a good 
story with a weak lead, it is like getting 
all dressed up and then spattering mud 
on your shirt front. 

The lead—the introductory para- 
graphs of your story—must do two 
things: 

1. It must attract attention. The 
brightest, most interesting, most compell- 
ing thing you have to offer the reader 
must be displayed in the front window. 
Your lead is the gleaming eye of the 
Ancient Mariner, which held the wedding 
guests and made them listen to his tale. 
You need not put all your fine goods 
in the front window—select the best, and 
hint at what is inside. 

2. It must give the raison d@étre of the 
article. The reader, after scanning the 
opening paragraphs, must not be puzzled. 











He must know why the story was worth 
writing, and why it is worth reading. Too 
often the beginner, with his nose close to 
his work, fails to establish the value of 
the story at the very start. He is think- 
ing of the interesting material which will 
come later. ‘The reader doesn’t know 
about that; he must judge by first ap- 
pearances. 

If it is an interview with a man whose 
name is not widely known, but who has 
claims to fame, establish him at once. 
“General James Barton, war-time head 
of the British espionage system,” makes 
an unknown name command respect. 

If there is local interest in your story, 
get that in the lead. If it is a celebrity 
who has come to town, don’t wait until 
the second paragraph to use the phrase, 
“now visiting Boston,” or “who arrived 
in Chattanooga yesterday.” 

If there is timely value in the story, 
put that in the lead. Thus: 


“The people of America do not wish to 
face the truth about divorce,’ exclaimed 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey when the reporter 
interviewed him yesterday in a Kansas City 
hotel. 

The fiery little champion of companionate 
marriage, who last week was expelled from 
Bishop Manning’s fashionable New York 
church, has arrived here in the course of his 
nation-wide lecture tour, resolved to fight it 
out on the companionate line if it takes all 
winter. 


This lead, you will observe, tells what 
the article is going to be about, gives the 
Jocal value, tells why Judge Lindsey has 
come to town, and includes timely interest 
by mentioning the row a few days before 
with Bishop Manning. The words, “the 
truth about divorce,” suggest that later 
on in the article the reader will find 
startling information about a subject in 
which most newspaper readers are in- 
terested. The bulk of the article may 
be mere repetitions of his previous state- 
ments—much of it may have been taken 
from his book at his suggestion. It would 
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be easy to kill this story, to make it 
look old and stale, but the snap and 
aggressiveness of the lead will pull the 
reader on. 

But here we have had much in our 
favor. Every one knows who Judge Lind- 
sey is. It is harder when you are in- 
troducing to your reader some one of 
whom they have never heard. Then you 
sometimes find yourself so tangled up in 
dependent clauses that you feel like a 
doughboy in the barbed wire. The prob- 
lem can often be solved by throwing away 
your lead and starting again, simply, 
with short sentences. 

Let us select a standard type of melo- 
dramatic feature story. Big blocks are 
easier for me to handle in building a 
demonstrative structure, and, for your 
part, it will be easier for you to tone 
down a sensational style than to inject 
pep in one that is staid and academic. 

Take, for instance, the discovery of a 
former stage star who is now scrubbing 
floors, or a once-famous prize-fighter who 
is now a night watchman. Most people 
have forgotten who they are—you have 
to tell them, and paint a strongly con- 
trasting picture of former grandeur and 
present poverty. 

There was Gertrude Swasey, once a 
leading circus aerialist; who was dis- 
covered a few years ago living in a squalid 
shack near Worcester, Mass., with thir- 
teen dogs and a flock of cats. The story 
bristles with angles of approach. She 
was once as widely publicized as the late 
Lillian Leitzel—a glamorous figure on the 
circus posters. Now she picks coal from 
the train yards to keep warm. Then 
there is her devotion to her weird assort- 
ment of pets, her only friends in the 
world, and her present substitute, one 
may say, for the circus in which she was 
famous. The first thing to remember in 
writing your lead is that her name means 
nothing today. You must identify her, 
but you must do it briefly, for you have 
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many elements to work into a lead show- 
ing the dramatic contrast. 
Something like this might do: 


Once Gertrude Swasey was known as the 
Queen of the Big Tops. 

She rode in her private car. Two maids 
looked after her huge wardrobe. She com- 
manded a fabulous salary. Her airy, sprite- 
like form was displayed on every billboard, 
and boy scouts everywhere saved their nickels 
to see her perform. 

The thousands who packed the tent of the 
Greatest Show on Earth held their breath 
and gazed aloft when the dainty Gertrude 
danced along the wire. Smart young men 
armed with roses waited to take her to 
supper. 

Yesterday we saw Gertrude Swasey. The 
feet that once danced with grace and pre- 
cision along the slack wire were clad in 
broken old brogans. Her hands were 
wrinkled and callous. She was smoking a 
corncob pipe. 

For Gertrude Swasey is down and out. 
She lives in a tumble-down, one-room hut 
near the railroad tracks on the outskirts of 
Worcester. There is only one window, and 
several of its panes are stuffed with rags. 
There is a rusty cook-stove, an old cot, a 
table, and a chair. The only money she has 
comes from her nightly work scrubbing office 
buildings. 


Now is your time to bring in the 
animals. Perhaps they meet you as you 
approach her shack, and she appears to 
call them off. Then you may find your- 
self in an awkward spot. You have 
introduced your theme, stimulated the 
reader’s attention, and informed him of 
what is to come. You can’t go on draw- 
ing contrasts. You’ve got to launch into 
the main body of your story, which in 
this case is likely enough reminiscences 
of her heyday—thrilling incidents of the 
circus life and celebrities she used to 
know, the time when the lion got out of 
his cage, and the time she fell from the 
wire and was saved from death in some 
providential manner. 

This awkward spot to which you have 
come is the transition. You don’t hear 
newspaper feature writers talking about 
their transitions, but after a complicated 
lead it is sometimes a problem to launch 
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into your story gracefully. In this case 
it would be a good idea to fix the reader’s 
mind on some concrete symbolic object 
in her hut, something that recalls the 
past. Perhaps she has saved one of the 
posters with her picture on it, and it 
catches your eye. She notices and starts 
to talk of the old days. 
Here is another lead and transition: 


Back from the land of underground 
harems, desert caravans, and people who live 
in wells, Horace Ashton, Virginian, who 
arrived in New York yesterday, is once more 
wearing starched collars, sleeping between 
sheets, and eating with silverware. 

In the vast stretches of the Sahara he lived 
in caves with Tuareg chieftains, picked his 
way between vipers and scorpions, and twice 
faced death by starvation and illness. But 
when we talked with him at the Explorers’ 
Club, he declared restlessly that he would be 


glad when he was once more beyond the 
sound of traffic. 

“The Sahara cliff dwellers, among whom I 
lived, are fine and hospitable people,” he 
said. “Far from living up to their reputa- 
tion for savagery, they dealt with me honestly 
and were loyal friends. In fact, I owed my 
life to them more than once.” 

Turning to some packing cases, he picked 
up an ugly curved knife of the kind Arabs 
carry beneath the flowing sleeves of their 
burnooses. 


“I was out on an expedition with three 
natives,” he said in response to my question. 


Now you are ready to launch into the 
story of his experiences. There are many 
other ways to write a lead, as many as 
the ingenuity of the writer can devise. 
The ones illustrated will meet the ap- 
proval of most editors, although all edi- 
tors have their pet ideas about leads. 

As for the body of the story, the main 
idea is to be entertaining, to keep the 
interest from lagging. There are some 
purely mechanical ways of doing this. 
Don’t have your sentences too long and 
involved. When in doubt, break up your 
long train of cars and put in another 
engine or two in the form of verbs to 
carry it. Don’t make your paragraphs 
too long, particularly in the first part 
of the story. And two inches is long 
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enough for a paragraph in any part of 
a feature story. 

Don’t run too many paragraphs of 
quotes together. Break them up occa- 
sionally with indirect discourse or other 
material. Quotes attract attention, for 
they signify that some one is talking, but 
he musn’t talk forever. And on the other 
hand, don’t run too many paragraphs of 
copy that looks dead and flat typographi- 
cally, if there is any way of injecting a 
quoted remark here and there. 

As for subject matter, a methodical 
arrangement of your material, so that 
one subject seems to suggest the one 
following it, is helpful. The beginner 
who has a story to write which contains 
so many different elements that it is 
baffling will do well to jot down all the 
different minor themes, then to assort and 
arrange them in the manner of the outline 
the teacher put on the blackboard in 
History II. 

In an interview like the Sahara story 


above, bring your reader back from the 
desert occasionally to the man in the 


clubroom. This can be managed by hav- 
ing him pick up a notebook or photo- 
graph, point out a town or river on the 
map, show you a native headdress, or 
even light a cigar. It should seem natural 
and not forced. 

It often happens that there is a certain 
amount of dull stuff which must be in- 
cluded for some reason. Break it up as 
much as possible, and leave it for the 
latter part of the story. Then, if your 
story has to be cut to fit, it is the dull 
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stuff which is thrown into the composing- 
room hellbox. 

There is one thing more—the snapper. 
It is well to save some amusing or strik- 
ing little incident or statement for the 
very end—that is the snapper. The last 
line of a play, the last steps in a vaude- 
ville dance routine, the last line of a 
Dorothy Parker verse—that will give you 
the idea. It may be humorous, wistful, 
or prophetic. It may be a striking 
thought that will linger in the reader’s 
mind after he puts down the paper. It 
may tell of an honor which has come to 
the person you interviewed. 

At the end of a success story of a young 
local artist, this conclusion would do: 

Last April, John Doe’s bas-relief, “The 

Spirit of Spring,” was accepted for per- 

manent exhibition in the British National 


Galleries. He is the first American to re- 
ceive this honor. 


Or the prophetic: 


“but before that time comes,” stated 
Senator Blank emphatically, “I am convinced 
that prohibition will be repealed.” 


The wistful note: 


“The stage—it is all so different now— 
people want jazz, slapstick—the movies. 
. +. -” The great Juliet of her day smiled 
a bit wistfully. “Do you know,” she con- 
fided, “I haven’t been in a theater for twenty 
years.” 

And she turned back to her rose garden. 


The humorous: 


And now, as the celebrated Lady Godiva 
remarked at the end of her ride, I have 
reached my close. 


Mr. Manchester’s next article will deal with “Tips for Free Lances.” 
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lhe Writer's 
“Feature Story’’ Contest 


In connection with Mr. Manehester’s current series on 
newspaper work, THE WRITER offers eight prizes for 
feature stories based on brief newspaper clippings. Many 
helpful suggestions may be found in Mr. Manchester’s articles. . 


RULES, CONDITIONS, AND PRIZES 


1. Select some brief newspaper author’s full name and address. 





clipping which seems to contain 
possibilities for a feature story. 


Work out a feature story based 
on the newspaper clipping. The 
length limit is 2000 words. 


Pin the original newspaper clip- 
ping, containing name and date 
of the newspaper, to your fea- 
ture story. 


Each manuscript must be orig- 
inal (never before published), 
typewritten, and contain the 


More than one manuscript may 
be submitted by one person. 


Send your manuscript to Con- 
test Editor, 309 College House, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


The contest will close January 
1, 1932, and prizes will be an- 
nounced in the February issue. 
As for timeliness of subject 
matter, the story will be judged 
as of the date received. 


First prize. ‘ : . ‘ ‘ - $50.00 
Second prize . ; ‘ : : ; - $25.00 
Third prize . ; . P ‘ ; - $10.00 
Five prizes of one year’s subscription to THE WRITER. 


Only manuscripts which are accompanied by a stamped, addressed return 
envelope will be returned at the close of the contest. 
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Building the Biography for Juveniles 


By TrentweEL_t Mason WuitE 


Mr. Wuire’s subject has special timely interest because of the 
attention centered on juvenile books during the annual November 


event, Children’s Book Week. 


His book of juvenile biography 


in the “Famous Leaders of Industry” series also appears this 


month. 


ROM the beginning of the present 

century and for some twenty years 
thereafter, the interest of the reading 
public in biographical writings was suf- 
ficiently slender to limit the average an- 
nual output of new titles to approxi- 
mately nineteen volumes. A few years 
later—in 1925, for example—the demand 
for biography, autobiography, memoirs, 
and recollections had so increased that 
more than sixty titles were issued. Since 
then no one has questioned the permanent 
establishment of biography in a place of 
its own in American letters. 

As the public taste shifted slowly to 
this form of literature, certain persons 
watched the change with a feeling that 
something important and significant was 
in progress. These persons were chiefly 
librarians and school-teachers. It was 
their belief that if biography became 
solidly intrenched in the favor of adults, 
it would presently intrigue a large juve- 
nile audience. Boys and girls do follow, 
in a general way, the reading of their 
parents, and the books on the family 
living-room table often determine the 
literary tastes of the children. 

Certainly in this instance the theory 
proved itself in practice. Young people 
whose acquaintance with biography had 
previously been limited to their school 
study of Franklin’s “Autobiography,” 
episodes from the lives of Washington 
and Lincoln, and “The Americanization 
of Edward Bok,” now found opened to 
them new and fascinating fields in such 
books as “Up from Slavery,” “The Man 


Nobody Knows,” “From Immigrant to 
Inventor,” “The Story of My Life,” 
“Boots and Saddles,” “The Prairie 
Years,” and “the Iron Puddler.” These 
gave hungry, youthful teeth something 
to bite on, something healthful and stimu- 
lating, something that could be digested 
with a promise of increased mental, 
moral, and spiritual stature. These books 
were not didactic, but they seldom failed 
to offer new thoughts, provocative in- 
formation, challenging philosophies. 

Yet these biographies were written 
chiefly for adults. Although children in 


constantly greater numbers were reading 
them, it was recognized that much of the 


material could not be absorbed. Imme- 
diate drawbacks of style, vocabulary, 
necessary background, typography, and 
the like militated against the juveniles’ 
complete comprehension of and joy in 
their reading. The matter was at first 
approached in rather a reverse manner. 
Colleges and schools established courses 
and reading lists in biography. More 
time was spent upon important figures 
during the study of English, history, and 
certain social subjects. 

Finally, but very slowly, the source of 
the problem was approached and the first 
biographies written expressly for boys 
and girls began to appear. True, there 
had been a few books previously aimed 
toward this goal, but nearly all of them 
were labelled “The Children’s Life of 

,»’ and were far from satisfactory in 
that they had not been written correctly; 
they had been written wp to or down to 
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the juvenile, rather than placed without 
apology on his level. Today boys and 
girls have a rich and growing treasure 
trove of biographical writings which have 
been constructed purposely for them by 
persons who. are, in the main, properly 
prepared to engage in this most exacting 
and almost scientific literary activity. 

In others words, the writing of biog- 
raphy for juveniles is not a task that 
the ordinary individual—no matter how 
excellent an author he may be—should 
attempt without understanding in ad- 
vance that he is faced by a problem which 
demands a very special background and 
technique. A short time ago I was dis- 
cussing this matter with an eminent biog- 
rapher whose works—pitched to the adult 
level—are famous wherever English is 
read. He had tried a half-dozen thumb- 
nail biographies of perhaps three thou- 
sand words apiece, and had planned them 
to meet the reading levels of high-school 
pupils. After he had re-read his sketches, 
he was suddenly assailed by the thought 
that his vocabulary might be too ad- 
vanced for his young readers, that his 
style might be a bit heavy, that his selec- 
tion of details might be faulty in that it 
predicated an amount of background 
reading. The more he considered the 
matter, the more he worried, and finally 
he called in an educational authority to 
analyze the situation for him. It was 
found that his troubles were not so grave 
as he had imagined, but it was determined 
that they did exist to a great enough 
degree to demand his re-writing the whole 
series from a different viewpoint. 

Before considering the materials and 
tools necessary to construct satisfactory 
biographies for children, we may do well 
to examine the adult book. There are 
three particular types: the biography, 
which develops a person’s life story 
through the eyes of another; the auwto- 
biography, in which a person tells his own 
life story; and the memoir or recollection, 
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which anthologizes incidents, opinions, 
and circumstances which concern people, 
places, and things. 

The point of view is an important ele- 
ment in biography writing. ‘The author 
may have an especial interest in a certain 
historical period, and can set the tempo 
of his work by placing in the center of 
the picture an actor whose life is particu- 
larly characteristic of the times. Or the 
writer may wish to explain, glorify, or 
defend a public figure. Or he may desire 
to present a person whose only merit is 
his significant and practical philosophy 
of life. 

The writing of the autobiography pre- 
sents about the same problems plus the 
difficulty of keeping the author’s ego in 
its proper place. Over or under-estimat- 
ing one’s accomplishments, attitudes, and 
social importance may make worthless a 
work which might under different condi- 
tions have been a genuine contribution to 
literary history. A frank examination of 
the motive behind an autobiography often 
explains its color and tone, and keeps the 
proportion correct. 

Memoirs and recollections offer an easy 
and casual approach to both biography 
and autobiography. In this form there 
are few, if any, rules that can be laid 
down. The attack is a matter of per- 
sonal taste and so is the selection of mate- 
rial. The author need not apologize for 
the proportioning of his text, or his em- 
phasis upon matters of fact or opinion. 
An interesting example of this type of 
writing is “Education of a Princess,” a 
memoir by Marie, Grand Duchess of 
Russia. 

Professor Whitcomb in his “Study of a 
Novel” indicates a technical approach to 
these forms that is interesting: “The gen- 
eral development of modern biographical 
writing in not a few particulars resembles 
that of the modern novel. The attitudes 
of romanticism and realism toward the 
individual life appear in essentially the 
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same manner in the real and in the ficti- 
tious biography. Froude’s life of Carlyle 
shows the nature of nineteenth-century 
realism, interpreting the life of a strong 
man as clearly as any novel of the ethical 
school. 

“Many novelists have been authors of 
biography or autobiography, and their 
methods in these types can be compared 
in some detail with their novelistic 
methods. Bunyan, Rousseau, Goethe, 
Newman, Tolstoi, and many other famous 
men have left some interpretation of their 
own lives in both the autobiography and 
the novel. 

“In technic, it is obvious that the 
biography offers many problems similar 
to those of the novel; and one can imagine 
a novelist learning much from a diligent 
study of the masters of the other type of 
literature. ; 

“Compare the treatment of famous 
historical characters in biography and 
in fiction. In many cases, the popular 


conception, which is sometimes the true 
one also, has been created largely by the 


interpretation of the novelist. Assuming 
Silas Marner was a real individual, re- 
cast the novel in the form of a biog- 
raphy.” 

Yet the technic of the biography is 
such that it is seeing the affair in only 
one phase to recommend the novel as a 
chief parallel form. Mechanically, the 
biography may be organized in the fol- 
lowing ways: topically, chronologically, 
or in some cases by a skilful combination 
of both methods. The subject may be 
considered the means or the end, depend- 
ing upon the exigencies of the situation. 

All these things apply equally well to 
the biography addressed to boys and girls. 
But now the matter of reading level is of 
great moment. The vocabulary, for ex- 
ample, must be pitched exactly, or as ex- 
actly as possible to the probable reading 
age of the child. To be more specific, an 
author should aim his work toward 
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children of definite age limits, say nine to 
fourteen or fifteen, twelve to seventeen, 
and so on. If he is not certain what 
vocabulary may be read and compre- 
hended easily by children of a certain age, 
he should consult a competent teacher or 
editor of elementary school books. Un- 
less this element is attended to, many 
difficulties arise. Children frequently mis- 
understand completely certain points that 
the author is trying to make, chiefly be- 
cause they do not know the meaning of a 
few of the words he is using. 

Then the problem of style demands at- 
tention. Children are conscious that the 
style of a book or story either fits their 
reading level or doesn’t. They recognize 
when the author “writes down” to them, 
and immediately lose interest in the nar- 
rative. If the writer has neglected the 
children’s viewpoint and fails to remem- 
ber the limitations of juvenile experience, 
he again fails to capture attention. 

Out of style sometimes grow other 
troubles. Biographers for juveniles must 
keep ever in mind that their readers’ 
literary and social backgrounds are of 
necessity circumscribed quite narrowly, 
and that the mention of incidents which 
seem natural enough to adults sometimes 
have no significance at all to young folk. 

Boys and girls enjoy biographies of 
achievement, the life stories of men and 
women who have gone somewhere, met ad- 
versity and conquered it, pioneered in 
geography, art, business, science, and so 
on. They are eager to find characters 
either living or dead whose careers are 
genuine inspirations and guides to their 
own lives. And these young people want 
the truth. This point, however, is a deli- 
cate one, for it involves a careful sifting 
of facts that belong in plastic years. 
Fiction taboos apply equally well in 
juvenile biography. Details that are ex- 
cluded from the stories read by boys and 
girls should also be left out of biographies 
intended for their consumption. This 
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obviously is not to misinterpret the pic- 
ture, but rather to give the readers the 
truly helpful features of the lives of the 
men and women they wish to study and 
admire. 

Finally, after writing a biography 
for children, the author should test it 
by asking himself the following ques- 
tions: Have I made definite my plan, i. ¢., 
am I using the chronological or the 
topical method clearly enough so that the 
juvenile mind can follow my order of, or 
emphasis upon, facts? Am I trying to 
indicate some significance or value in the 
life of my subject? Is my point of view 
a constant and fair one? Am I fair in 
my appraisal of my subject? Am I in- 
cluding or excluding the qualities my 
young readers have a right to know? 
Have I employed a bit of judicious 
humor? Am I dramatizing the life in 
proportion to the appeal I wish to make? 
How much am I letting the subject’s ac- 
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tions and reactions tell the story and how 
much am I interpolating my own opinions 
and suggestions? How cautiously have 
I used irony—no matter how apt it 
seemed? How much material have I in- 
cluded that may be interesting enough in 
itself, yet blurs by its preponderance the 
clarity and vividness of the human being 
I am revealing? 

Every one of the foregoing questions 
must be answered honestly by the juvenile 
biographer before he makes ready to 
place his work in the hands of youth. 
The biographer must never forget that 
his task is one of grave responsibility and 
seriousness, and unless he is willing to ac- 
cept it in that spirit, and believe that his 
job is exactly as important as that of 
the teacher, librarian, or minister, he is 
not only likely to fail in his purpose, 
but worse than that, to damage, per- 
haps, the literary lives of his boy-and- 
girl readers. 


lhe Writing Art 


AvuTHorsuiP as Experienced and Expressed by the Great Writers. 
Excerpts from a forthcoming book announced on another page. 


Ratepn Wartpo Emerson 


HE good writer seems to be writing 

about himself, but has his eye always 
on that thread of the universe which runs 
through himself, and all things. 


JAMES RussELL LowEe.u 


So soon as a language has be- 
come literary, so soon as there is a gap 
between the speech of books and that of 
life, the language becomes, so far as 
poetry is concerned, almost as dead as 
Latin, and (as in writing Latin verses) a 
mind in itself essentially original becomes 
in the use of such a medium of utterance 
unconsciously reminiscential and _ reflec- 
tive, lunar and not solar, in expression 
and even in thought. For words and 


thoughts have a much more intimate and 
genetic relation, one with the other, than 
most men have any notion of; and it is 
one thing to use our mother-tongue as if 
it belonged to us, and another to be the 
puppets of an overmastering vocabulary. 


JAMES Wuitcoms RILEY 


. . Weare writing for today and 
for the general reader—who, by the bye, 
is anything but a profound or classical 
scholar. Therefore, it has been, and is, 
my effort to avoid all phrases, words, or 
reference of the old-time order of litera- 
ture; and to avoid, too, the very acquain- 
tance of it—because we are apt to absorb 
more or less of the peculiar ideas, 
methods, etc., of those authors we read; 
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and as everything is right in its place— 
so the old authors are right in the past— 
while new ones must be here in the present 
—see? Whenever I am forced to say a 
commonplace thing it is my effort, at 
least, to say it as it never has been said 
before—if such a thing can be done with- 
out an apparent strain. 


JosEPH ADDISON 


Among all kinds of writing, there is 
none in which authors are more apt to 
miscarry than in works of humor, as there 
is none in which they are more ambitious 
to excel. It is not an imagination that 
teems with monsters, an head that is filled 
with extravagant conceptions, which is 
capable of furnishing the world with di- 
versions of this nature; and yet if we 
look into the productions of several writ- 
ers, who set up men of humor, what wild 
irregular fancies, what unnatural distor- 
tions of thought, do we meet with? 


Cuar.tes Dickens 


I hold my inventive capacity on the 
stern condition that it must master my 
whole life, often have complete possession 
of me, make its own demands upon me, 
and sometimes, for months together, put 
everything else away from me. If I had 
not known long ago that my place could 
never be held, unless I were at any mo- 
ment ready to devote myself to it entirely, 
I should have dropped out of it very soon. 
All this I can hardly expect you to under- 
stand—or the restlessness and wayward- 
ness of an author’s mind. 


Francois Rene VicoMtTe 
DE CHATEAUBRIAND 


Reading aloud to others my first rough 
drafts helped to enlighten me. Reading 
aloud is an excellent form of instruction, 
when one does not take the necessary com- 
pliments for gospel. Provided an author 
be in earnest, he will soon feel, through 
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the impression which he instinctively re- 
ceives from the others, which are the weak 
places in his work, and especially whether 
that work is too long or too short, 
whether he keeps, does not reach, or ex- 
ceeds the right dimensions, 


CuHar.tes AucusTIn Sainte-Beuve 


A true classic, as I should like to hear 
it defined, is an author who has enriched 
the human mind, increased its treasure, 
and caused it to advance a step; who has 
discovered some moral and not equivocal 
truth, or revealed some eternal passion in 
that heart where all seemed known and 
discovered; who has expressed his 
thought, observation, or invention, in no 
matter what form, only provided it be 
broad and great, refined and sensible, sane 
and beautiful in itself; who has spoken to 
all in his own peculiar style, a style which 
is found to be also that of the whole 
world, a style new without neologism, new 
and old, easily contemporary with all 
time. 


CHARLOTTE Bronte 


If I could, I would always 
work in silence and obscurity, and let my 
efforts be known by their results. 


GoTTHoLp Ernramm Lessinco 


Paint us, ye poets, the delight, the at- 


traction, the love the enchantment of 
beauty, and you have painted beauty 
itself, ‘ 

Yet another way in which poetry sur- 
passes art in the description of physical 
beauty is by turning beauty into charm. 
Charm is beauty in motion, and therefore 
less adapted to the painter than the poet. 
The painter can suggest motion, but his 
figures are really destitute of it. Charm, 
therefore, in a picture becomes grimace, 
while in poetry it remains what it is, 4 
transitory beauty, which we would fain 
see repeated. 
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Tue readers of Tue Writer are invited to contribute to this 
department, discussmg articles appearing in Tue Writer, or 
making helpful suggestions to writers. Letters (not over four 
humdred words) should be addressed to “The Writer’s Forum,” 
and should contain name and address. We cannot guarantee to 
print all letters received. A prize of five dollars will be awarded 
each month for the best letter published. No letters will be re- 
turned unless a request to do so is accompanied by a stamped, 


return envelope. 


A DISCUSSION OF SCANSION 


Editor, the Forum: 

After reading several times with interest Mr. 
Mitchell’s article on “Scansion Without Feet,” 
which appeared in the August Warrer, I am still 
at a loss to see the purpose of the article in a 
magazine for writers. If written to aid in oral 
reading, it might be a genuine contribution. 

Since this article is addressed, however, to writ- 
ers, is it likely to clarify the situation for one 
whose heart is filled with beautiful thought seek- 
ing expression, but whose ear does not naturally 
guide him in the writing of harmoniously rhyth- 
mic verse? Of what value to such a one is the 
direction to: “Mark the natural accents of each 
verse in a given poem and regard the maximum 
number as normal?” Or, to: “Note how many 
accented syllables normally accompany each 
accent?” 

It seems to me that we have here a confusion 
between scansion and rhythm. Am I alone in 
considering them not identical? Is it not true 
that free verse, when it is poetry at all, has 
rhythm—certainly it has accents—but not scan- 
sion? But none of Mr. Mitchell’s illustrations is 
taken from free verse, so we may leave that out 
of the discussion. 

If a writer is told that a certain poem may 
have four or five accents in a line how shall he 
know how often he may have four and how often 
five, and, furthermore, how he shall distribute 
these accents? What poem shall he take as 
guide, to dissect and imitate? 

To my mind, “Scansion With Feet” is as es- 
sential to the correctness of a line of poetry as 
proper spelling is to a word, though with each 
there may be cases of choice, and occasional, 
limited divergence of opinion. Does not scansion 
bear a relation to the writing and reading of 


poetry parallel to the relation that the time beat 
bears to the composing and playing of a musical 
masterpiece, each fundamentally essential but 
transfused? To continue the musical comparison, 
is not scansion in poetry related to the rhythm in 
very much the same way that the bass accompani- 
ment (when the bass is not carrying the melody) 
is related to the beauty of the theme which it 
supports? 

Robert Bridges, in his treatise, “On the Ele- 
ments of Milton’s Blank Verse in Paradise Lost,” 
in writing of the occasionally omitted stress in 
the pentameter, and referring to the line: 


“And in luxurious cities, where the noise,” 


says: “A slight accent will be given in reading 
to the first of them, so that the foot is really 
inverted.” Thus, to the reader as to the writer, 
it is still pentameter. Might not this suggest 
that technically the poet who has not arrived at 
greatness must be sure of his scansion before he 
dare consider the rhythm? 

The exquisite line in Paradise Lost: “Im- 
mutable, Immortal, Infinite,” is a perfect pentam- 
eter verse. If it were not, the majestic poem 
would be marred. It is when the perfection of 
the scansion: 


“Immutable, Immortal, Infinite” 


melts into the three beats of the rhythm that we 
have the unutterable beauty of the line: 


“Immutable, Immortal, Infinite.” 


Dombey Shepherd, 


New York City. 
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MR. MITCHELL’S REPLY 


Editor, the Forum: 

In answer to Mr. Shepherd’s question as to 
what poem a writer should take for a guide, I 
should advise taking a poem in which the stress 
of the rhythm is always identical with the stress 
required by the sense. If, for example, I wished 
to write verses in the meter of Longfellow’s 
“Psalm of Life,” I should carefully avoid his first 
stanza as a pattern, for the last line of that stanza 
would naturally read 


And things are not what they seem. 


But Longfellow tells you in the first three lines 
that you must read it in this unnatural manner, 


And things are not what they seem. 


And so long as your ear is dominated by the 
idea of feet, you will let lines like that pass, 
whereas you would be pulled up very short in- 
deed if you were reading with an ear for the 
natura! stress, and not for the stress required 
by the feet. 

I should think, therefore, that a writer as well 
as a reader could benefit by scanning without 
feet. Let him read and doctor his verse till it 
reads so that the rhythm stress falls only on 
words which have a natural stress. 

Mr. Shepherd asks whether scansion of poetry 
does not bear a parallel relation to the time beat 
of music. It does not. When scansion by feet 
was adopted from Latin and Greek verse, it was 
adopted under that misapprehension. Latin and 
Greek feet are determined by time relations as 
in music, and the accent of the word does not 
coincide with the stress of the rhythm. But in 
English verse it is accent or stress, not the dif- 
ference of length of syllables, which determines 
the so-called feet, and the st.ess must fall on a 
syllable which has an accent required by the 
sense. For these two reasors, to speak of feet 


in English verse is to use a term which is not 
applicable to our language. The Italian poets 
with their finer musical ear recognized this fact 
from the beginning and discarded feet entirely, 
for the same objections apply in the Italian 
language as in the English. The result is that 
the verse of Dante, to take a specific example, is 
the most varied and the most musical of all mod- 
ern verse. As a matter of fact, in actual prac- 
tice the best English versifiers have, like the 
Italians, discarded feet. Indeed, it can be shown 
that Shakespeare is better scanned when scanned 
as Dante would scan him. And I do not think 
it presumptuous to go a step further and say 
that, if a pentameter line can not be scanned in 
the Italian manner, it is either musically faulty 
or contains unnatural stresses. 

Either I fail to understand Mr. Shepherd’s last 
sentence or he there practically concedes the 
point which I am arguing, for he says that “we 
have the unutterable beauty of the line 


Immutable, Immortal, Infinite 


when it melts into the three beats of the rhythm.” 
But he is surely mistaken when he calls the line 
a perfect pentameter, for it has not five feet with 
the 2nd, 4th, 6th, 8th, and 10th syllables all of 
equal length or equal stress, as in 


The curfew tolls the knell of partin, day 


which is as near a perfect pentameter as an Eng- 
lish verse can be, for t.. vowels on which the 
accents fall are well bolstered up by consonants 
which give them some s>: :0f equivalent to the 
long syllable of the classjcai — cter. But how dif- 
ferent is the rhythm of that perfect pentameter 
from the line quoted by Mr. Shepherd! 


George Winter Mitchell. 
Stamford, Conn. 


THE ANONYMOUS WRITER 


Editor, the Forum: 

At the present time there is a dearth of inter- 
esting pseudonyms. No doubt this is caused by 
an undue reverence for “big names,” and by the 
acceptance of recognition and acclaim as criteria 
of excellence. 

What is the secret of anonymity, we are led to 
ask? What are the distinctive attributes of anony- 
mous writings? 

In the history of such literature, the following 
factors have given it prestige: conjecture as to 
disputed authorship; the personal motif, with that 
stimulating note which only the reformer or the 
satirist can achieve. Finally, there is a subtle 
element—call it egoism, modesty, or reserve— 
which reveals admirably the personality of a 
writer. 


Of these factors, conjecture has played an im- 
portant part, developing even into the contro- 
versial attitude that would solve the mysteries 
surrounding literary achievements of the past. 

The Shakespeare controversy is too familiar to 
admit of reviewing. Shall the Elizabethan master- 
pieces be associated with Shakespeare or with 
Bacon? Or, has the name little import, in con- 
sideration of the innate worth of the material? 
Exploiters in the field of “disputed authorship” 
at least are exerting an influence toward the 
establishment of a permanent literature. For, 
is it not conceivable that the classics, in ages t0 
come, may assume a sort of “traditional” status, 
through the question as to their origin, through 
this universality of interest? 

In addition to the controversial aspect of 
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anonymous writings, note the personal element in 
such literature. With what subtlety the reformer 
or the satirist may launch a thrust here and 
there at society under the protection of a pseudo- 
nym! We recall the charmingly malevolent tang 
in the early pages of “The Tatler” and “The 
Spectator,” which did much to “recover men 
and women out of the desperate state of sin and 
folly into which the age had fallen.” Were the 
element of obscurity present in writings today, 
might it not tend to suppress political corrup- 
tion; to modify standards in “morals and man- 
ners”; to stabilize fashion; to “divert our minds 
from trifles”? Undisturbed by the gaze of man- 
kind, the sheltered writer might criticize freely 
without the antagonism which the known author 
arouses. The anonymous thrust has greater ob- 
jectivity. It centers the reader’s attention on 
defects of human nature or society, rather than 
on the writer. Hence, its effectiveness. 

The egoistic attitude which seeks anonymity is 
a blend of modesty and reticence. It must have 
been a tinge of this mood which induced Scott 
to “recover and revise a long-neglected and for- 
gotten manuscript,” and offer it for publication 
under the signature, “Waverley.” 

And, after all, this egoism, or reserve, inter- 
preted according to modern thought, casts a deal 
of light on the personality of an author. The 
oddity of some titles as, Boz, O. Henry; the 
rhythm of others, as Mark Twain; the dignity of 
such inventions as Joaquin Miller; lend themselves 
readily «to ranalysis—or, to psycho-analysis. 

“Boz,” we are told, “was invented by a little 
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girl (was it in “The Vicar of Wakefield?”) who 
could not say ‘Moses’; also, it was a pet name 
of a small brother of Dickens. There was, there- 
fore, something childlike in his first title, and 
childhood was to enter largely into the novelist’s 
work.” O. Henry is suggestive of that element 
of suspense which is the essence of the short 
story; or, as some one has said, of “the literary 
acrobatics of a Sunday newspaper.” 

How difficult it is to invent a memory device 
which associates readily Samuel Clemens with 
“Tom Sawyer” and “Huckleberry Finn”! 

That Cincinnatus Heine Miller should have 
preferred the more musical appellation of Joaquin 
Miller is a tribute to the originality and to the 
aesthetic striving of the man. 

Then, there are those reversals of sex which 
Freudians would attribute to repressions and to 
complexes of all varieties. Why Marian Cross 
should have chosen a masculine pseudonym is 
capable of volumes of theories. We also have 
George Sand and Charles Egbert Craddock. As 
for men assuming the feminine réle—well, is not 
this the exception? 

We cannot but regret the passing of the un- 
known writer, and deplore those conditions which 
render anonymity of so little avail. Perhaps, when 
the present stress of competition subsides, ob- 
scurity as to authorship may again add zest to a 
literature which today is a matter of assertive- 
ness; Of survival of the fittest; of gaining recogni- 
tion at all costs. 

Mary L. Baker. 
Albany, Ga. 


TRYING A NEW MARKET 


Editor, the Forum: 


In glancing through the September, 1931, num- 
ber of “The American Home,” I came across a 
very attractive article entitled “Color Accent 
with Fall-Planted Bulbs.” It was thoroughly 
well-written, full of vivid verbs, striking similes, 
color, smell, in short, packed with action. 

With idle curiosity I looked to see who wrote 
it. That’s where I got the blow that took my 
breath. I read, “By Arthur H. Carhart.” 

“Arthur H. Carhart,” I gasped. “Isn’t that 
the fellow who writes the Westerns?” 

I checked up to be sure and found out that he 
is really the fellow who writes the Westerns. 
But how he can write garden stuff! He made 
me sniff the coming spring, re-assign my garden 
space, re-add and divide my planting budget, 


finger my trowel with eager hands. I’m going to 
have some color accent next April! 

But the point is, he wasn’t satisfied with being 
a writer of action stories; he tried an entirely 
different market and made good. That is where 
many beginning writers fall down. We fiddle 
around with one line and refuse to use the dozens 
of other ideas seething about us. We all have 
fads, hobbies, philosophies that could be turned 
into cash, but we have never thought about it! 
“None so blind ——” and so forth. This has been 
preached by writer after writer in the craft 
magazines, but it had never sunk into my con- 
sciousness before. 

This fall I'm going to plant some neglected 
bulb-ideas; maybe they’ll bloom into checks in 
the spring. 

Vivian Kelly. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
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Lhe Manuscript Market 


Tue information in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 


copy. 


BatrLte Strorres—Fawcett Publications, 
Inc., 529 So. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn., 
announces some changes in its current 
requirements. “From the writer’s stand- 
point, Barrie Srorrs magazine has 
never been more susceptible to a bom- 
bardment of thrilling short stories. 
Changes in the size and make-up of this 
magazine have made necessary the use 
of shorter stories and, as the vault has 
been stripped of the short lengths, the 
market is wide open. Five thousand 
words is now an ideal length for the book, 
and a number of even shorter-length 
stories will be purchased as soon as suit- 
able yarns are made available to the edi- 
tors. This book will be using fewer and 
fewer shorts that run around seven to 
eight thousand words. The commanding 
officer of Battie Srtortes has a strong 
reserve of novelette-length stories on tap. 
It has been noticeable in recent months 
that fewer first-class writers are aiming 
at the World War story market for the 
reason that the market has been narrowed 
considerably. What some of these writers 
failed to take into consideration, however, 
is that, with the narrowing of the market, 
the competition has been lessened and the 
thoroughly competent writer has a great 


deal better chance of hearing cash regis- 
ter lullabies in this field than he has in 
some of the more crowded markets. Aside 
from the length, the requirements of 
Barrie Stories are in the main about 
what they have been in the past. Drama- 
tized, thrilling, true stories of heroic ex- 
ploits are used, as well as fiction. ll 
stories must be on World War fronts in 
any locale where there was fighting with 
the enemy on land or sea or in the sky. 
The rate of payment is now one and one- 
half cents a word minimum, with a check 
or rejection within ten days.” D. E. 
Lurton, associate editor. 


Export Trapve anp Finance—20 Vesey 
St.,. New York City, can use “export 
merchandising, export advertising stories ; 
consumer appeal abroad; and direct mail 


in foreign trade.” The magazine is read 


by export executives. Length limit: 1,500 
to 2,500 words. Pays one cent a word, 
on publication. Archibald J. Wolfe, 
editor. 


Furniture Ace—2?225-39 Herndon St., 
Chicago, Ill., is an elaborately illustrated 
merchandising magazine “featuring suc- 
cessful methods of furniture and depart- 
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ment stores in selling, advertising, dis- 
playing furniture, rugs, radio, stoves, 
toys, bedding, gift goods, etc.” It also 
uses “interviews with successful merchants 
and articles on credits and collections.” 
Pays one cent a word, after publication; 
two dollars each for photographs; one 
dollar per ad. Reasonably prompt re- 
ports on manuscripts and immediate re- 
jection of unsuitable matter. J. A. Gary, 
editor. Query magazine for length limits, 


GENERAL Features Service—Lock Box 
318, Jefferson, O., “is in great need of 
manuscripts which have rural community 
appeal. Very little fiction is accepted. 
We are desirous to make connections with 
writers who can supply us with material 
for an unlimited time. We want features 
for general magazine distribution and 
newspaper syndication. We prefer writers 
to query before submitting manuscripts.” 
Winton J. Cornish, managing editor. 


Junior Tratts—420 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa., announces that plans 
for the new illustrated paper must be sus- 
pended temporarily. The editors hope 
that the present financial situation will 
soon pass and that a way may be found 
to publish the magazine. 


Tue McCuvure Newspaper SynDICATE— 
345 Hudson St., New York, is in the mar- 
ket for “good dramatic stories of real 
life. These may run from 3,000 to 5,000 
words, and we are particularly interested 
at the moment in short shorts of about 
1,000 words.” Joe J. Fox, managing 
editor. 


Mopet ArrpLtaNnE News—Good Story 
Magazine Co., Inc., 570 Seventh Ave., 
New York, is always willing to consider 
“articles of from 2,000 to 4,000 words of 
a technical nature along aviation lines, 
written in an easy-to-understand style, 
not too technically couched to be above 
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the heads of our readers, whose average 
age is from twelve to sixteen years. Our 
rates are one cent a word, and three dol- 
lars per page of plans, or photograph, 
used, and payment is made on publica- 
tion. Capt. H. J. Loftus-Price, editor. 


Musicat Courrer—113 West 57th St., 
New York, desires “articles on all musical 
subjects, written authoritatively, but not 
too technically. The majority of mate- 
rial is contracted for in advance, but we 
are always interested to see exceptionally 
well-written material on musical sub- 
jects.” Length limit: between 3,000 and 
5,000 words. Payment is at space rates 
of three to six dollars per column, and 
in some cases as high as twenty-five dol- 
lars for articles. Horace Johnson, asso- 
ciate editor. 


THe Musicat Forrecast—1090 Union 
Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., is a monthly 
magazine devoted to music and the sister 
arts. “We need articles of not more than 
2,000 words, which must be original, 
authentic, and on a musical or art sub- 
ject. We use no stories, poems, or photo- 
graphs. We report within two weeks.” 
Pays ten dollars a page. David H. Light, 


editor. 


Nationat Retar, Lumser DeaLer—326 
W. Madison St., Chicago, Iil., uses 
“articles about merchandising methods of 
retail lumber dealers in the operation of 
specialty departments on re-roofing, in- 
sulation, new floors over old, new side 
walls, kitchen modernizing; also stories 
about dealers who attract customers to 
display rooms by operating hardware and 
paint stores in their yards; also about 
dealers who have developed local sources 
of financing on either remodeling or new 
home building. Articles from 2,000 to 
3,000 words, written to order following 
a query. We pay one cent a word on 
publication, and allow one dollar for each 
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reproduction of a form, advertisement, or 
photograph used with an article.” 
Writers are asked to query the magazine 
before submitting material. Lyman M. 
Forbes, editor. 


Our Navy Macazine—191 Joralemon 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y., can use “short navy 
stories of 2,000 to 4,000 words in length. 
Now looking for a longer story to run 
serially, 40,000 to 50,000 words in 
length.” There is no set rate for pay- 
ment, which is made on publication. Car! 
Gardner, editor. 


Tue Povurtry Irem—The Item Publish- 
ing Co., Sellersville, Pa., reports that it 
is not in need of material at the present 
time and will not be in the market for at 
least six months. C. L. Althouse, editor. 


Toe TxHinxer—Quality Publications, 
Inc., 45 West 45th St., New York, has 
been enlarged, both as to features and 
size. “Each issue will contain about 
fifteen articles, authentic and authorita- 
tive with respect to scholarship, but writ- 
ten in a non-technical manner. It is the 
aim of the editor to humanize and popu- 
larize philosophy without losing its pre- 
cision and depth. Scholars and writers 
of international fame are associated with 
the magazine, and it is intended to be a 
clearing house of current problems and 
affairs in the realm of _ philosophic 
sciences, dwelling principally on contem- 
porary philosophy, psychology, social 
science, and religion.” Dagobert D. 
Runes, editor. 


True Conressions—Fawcett Publica- 
tions, Inc., 529 South 7th St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., are “urgently in need of 
5,000-word first-person stories which 
must, above all, be true to life and sound 
that way. All we ask of a story is one 
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big emotional kick that is convincing. 
Narrators can be shop girls, stenogra- 
phers, maids, society girls, teachers, and 
occasionally a male is permitted to slip 
in. Stories can end happily or unhappily, 
according to the way it would turn out in 
real life. Count your list of acquaintances 
on your fingers today and see if one 
among them has not a story that could be 
used as a basis for a True Conressions 
tale.” Pays two cents a word for fiction, 
on acceptance. Jack Smalley, managing 
editor, 


Vocue—Graybar Bldg., New York, “buys 
very few articles and usually very short 
ones—not over 2,000 or 2,500 words. 
We can use articles on travel, on society, 
on food, on the manners and amusements 
of the moment—all strictly fashion 
articles are written by our staff. We pay 
from $50.00 up for such articles as fill 
our requirements.” Edna Woolman 
Chase, editor-in-chief; Carmel Snow, edi- 
tor of American Vocur; Frances McFad- 
den, managing editor. 


THe Younc Crusaper—1730 Chicago 
Ave., Evanston, Ill., is the National W. 
C. T. U. Official Organ for Children. 
Prints articles on temperance, health, 
anti-tobacco, and character building. 
Stories on the same themes are also used. 
No payment is made for verse. Length 
limit for stories and articles, 1,500 words. 
Pays moderate rates, on publication. 
Katharine P. Crane, managing editor. 


The following magazines have been dis- 
continued: Marriace Conressions, THE 


Moruer’s Jovenat, Scorianp Yarp, 
and Sxy Rivers. Mail has been returned 
unclaimed from Moror Camper & Tovur- 
ist, 11883 Broadway, New York City, and 
Nomap, 150 Lafayette St., New York 
City. 
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Prize Offers and Awards 


Tue Circte—510 West 112th St., New 
York City, through its editor, Mr. Leacy 
Naylor Green-Leach, announces an ex- 
tension of time for the Emily Dickinson 
contest and the Macleod Anti-Vivisection 
contest to December 31, 1931. Writers 
are requested to send triplicate copies of 
poems. ‘The Emily Dickinson Contest 
offers a prize of $50 for the best lyric of 
24 lines or less. The Euphemia Macleod 
Anti-Vivisection Contest offers a prize 
of $15 for the best poem on anti-vivisec- 
tion of 28 lines or less. 


Cottece Humor—1050 No. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill., offers monthly prizes of $25, 
$15, $10, $5, and twenty-six of $1 each 
for the best “Blurbs” to a picture in each 
issue. Captions should be not more than 
four lines deep and should be addressed to 
Blurb Editor, College Humor, as above. 


Dopp, Mrap anp Company and Tue Pic- 
ror1AL Review announce a third First 
Novel Contest for 1931-1932, with a prize 
of $10,000 plus royalties. Any American 
or Canadian author who has not pub- 
lished a novel in book form is eligible. 
The fact that an author has published 
short stories does not make him ineligible. 
Manuscript must be typewritten in Eng- 
lish, be at least 70,000 words in length, 
unpublished, be marked “First Nove. 
Competition,” and be sent to Pictorial 
Review Company, 222 West 39th St., 
New York City. Book and serial rights 
of all manuscripts submitted, regardless 
of whether they win the prize, must be 
first offered to Dodd, Mead & Company 
and Pictorial Review on terms to be ar- 
ranged. The publishers aim to secure a 
novel of high quality, and to establish the 
literary reputation of a new writer. Clos- 
ing date, July 1, 1932. Pictorial Review 
will pay $7,500 for all serial rights, and 
Dodd, Mead & Company will pay $2,500 


in advance on royalties. Dodd, Mead & 
Company are to have the first offer of 
the winning author’s next two full-length 
novels on terms to be arranged. Each 
manuscript must be accompanied by a 
special form which may be secured from 
Pictorial Review First Novel Competi- 
tion, 222 West 39th St., New York City. 
Return postage must be sent with each 
manuscript or it will be returned express 
collect. No correspondence may be en- 
tered into regarding returned manu- 
scripts. The judges will be the editorial 
staffs of Dodd, Mead and Company and 
Pictorial Review, and no appeal may be 
made from their decision. Address all 
manuscripts and communications regard- 
ing this contest to Pictorial Review First 
Novel Competition, as above. 


Liserty WreExty—1926 Broadway, New 
York., now offers $100 to $500 apiece 
for short short stories which may be 
printed in a single page of the magazine. 
The limit is 2,000 words, but the shorter 
the better. Each story will be judged 
solely on its merits. All rights in the 
stories become the property of Liserry, 
but proceeds from book, picture, or 
dramatic rights will be divided with the 
authors. Use one side of paper only, and 
have manuscript typewritten, if possible. 
Enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 
for rejected manuscripts—not merely 
stamps. Address material to Snort 
Snort Stories, as above. 


Ports Macazine—55 West 42nd St., 
New York, offers a prize of $15 for the 
best essay on Byron submitted before 
December 1. 


Freperick A. Stroxes Company, New 
York, and Hopper & Srovenron, Lrtp., 
London, announce further details of their 
$20,000 Prize Novel Contest. The novel 
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may be on any subject, and the contest is 
open to any one in any country. MSS. 
must be not less than 75,000 words and 
not more than 150,000 words. Novels 
must be submitted under a pseudonym, be 
original, written in the English language, 
and typewritten. Contestants may enter 
as many MSS. as desired, if entered sepa- 
rately. The $20,000 is an advance on a 
book royalty of 15%. MSS. must 
be accompanied by a guarantee that they 
have not been submitted elsewhere. MSS. 
by authors in this country are to be sent 
to the New York office of Curtis Brown, 
Ltd., and novels by authors in other 
countries to Curtis Brown, Ltd., London. 
Closing date, November 1, 1932. Full 
particulars, application forms, etc., are 
obtainable from Curtis Brown, Ltd., 130 
West 42nd St., New York, and not from 
the publishers. 


The Bookmakers have awarded the $500 
Italian Sonnet prize to Sol La Farge for 
his sonnet entitled “Petrarch and Laura.” 
Over 2,000 sonnets from all over the 
world were entered in this contest. 


The $25 bi-monthly Bozart award for the 
best poem in the July-August issue of 
the magazine was divided between Clinton 
Scollard for “Madman,” and Mary 
Eleanor Roberts for “The Judge.” 


Eaton, Crane & Pike announce the fol- 
lowing winners in the Letter Writing 
Contest for 1931: Grand Prize of $1,000 
to Mr. Clarence M. Harter, South Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; Letters of Congratulation, 
Ist prize, $150, to the above; 2nd prize, 
$50, to Grace Maxine Holloway; 3rd 
prize, $25, to Mrs. Marshall L. Mat- 
thews; Week-End Invitations, Ist prize, 
$150, to Helen M. Carlson; 2nd prize, 
$50, to Mary Jane Paumier; 3rd prize, 
$25, to Edward Wilson Benington; 
Thank-You Letters, Ist prize, $150, to 
Alliene Saeger De Chant; 2nd prize, $50, 
to Nina E. Allender; 3rd prize, $25, to 
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Hazel O’Hara. Various prizes of $15, 


$10, and $5 were also awarded in this 
contest. 


The Gypsy Sonnet prize for 1930 has 
been awarded to Glenn Ward Dresbach 
for “The Little Ships That Never Sail.” 
John Galsworthy was the judge. 


The Harper Prize Novel Contest has been 
won by Robert Raynolds with his novel 
entitled “Brothers in the West.” 


In The Young Poets’ contest, conducted 
by Interludes, the following prizes were 
awarded: First prize, $5, to Miss Ann 
Lovelace Gorsuch, age 18 years, for 
“Their First Christmas”; second prize, a 
year’s membership in The Verse Writers’ 
Guild, including a year’s subscription to 
Interludes, to Miss Josephine Niggli, age 
20 years, for “The Mexican Idler”; third 
prize, a year’s subscription to Interludes, 
to Robert Allen Mallory, age 20 years, 
for “Placidity.” 


The Helen Haire Levinson prize of $200, 
offered for a poem or group of poems by 
an American appearing in Poetry, has 
been awarded to Edna St. Vincent Millay 
for “Three Sonnets.” 


The Nobel prize in literature for 1931 
has been awarded to Dr. Eric Axel Karl- 
feldt, the Swedish lyric poet. Dr. Karl- 
feldt died six months ago. Under the 
rules of the Nobel Foundation the works 
of a deceased author are not eligible for 
the prize, but if the recommendation is 
made prior to the writer’s death, the 
prize may be awarded. 


Poets Magazine announces the follow- 
ing awards: $15 to Doris Frankel for the 
best essay on Shelley, and $50 to Leo 
Taylor for his poem entitled “Confes- 
sion.” 


The annual essay contest of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars closed on April 27th 
and the following awards were made: 
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Essay Contest No. 1, based on the sub- 
ject, “Has the time arrived for greater 
disarmament; in other words, should we 
cease to carry out the principles of pre- 
paredness?” Prizes valued at $100, $50, 
$25, $15, and $10 went to John E. Grib- 
bin, Alan Pressley Wilson, Charles M. 
Hatcher, Morton S. Goldstein, and Isa- 
belle James. Essay Contest No. 2, based 
on the question, “Will a more restricted 
immigration mean greater prosperity for 
American labor?” Prizes valued at $50, 
$20, $10, and $5 went to Mrs. Victor Coy, 
Major Francis J. Thomas, Alvin Edward 
Moore, and Stasia M. Heisler. Essay 
Contest No. 3, based on the subject, 
“Where was the first Stars and Stripes 
made and flown?” Medals awarded to 
Russell Grinstead Hanrahan, Harry R. 
Woodward, and Eleanor H. Greenberg. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in 
even years; the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) 
in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in 
odd years; and the annual George Louis Beer prize 
($250) for the best work upon any phase of European 
international history since 1895. Contests close April 
1 of each year. MSS. should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Association. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS and LITTLE, BROWN 
& COMPANY—The Prize Novel Competition, Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. $10,000 
for most interesting and distinctive novel submitted 
before Feb. 1, 1932. See March WRITER. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING—57th St. & 8th Ave., New 
York. $50, $25, and $10 for newest, best, most original 
ideas for parties by readers in United States. $50, $25, 
and $10 for three best ideas for foreign parties by 
readers outside United States. Closes Feb. 1, 1932. 
See October WRITER. 

GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad. Application by Nov. 15 of 
each year on blanks secured from the Secretary. 


GYPSY—Times-Star, Cincinnati, O. Annual prizes: 
$100 for best lyric, $50 each for best sonnet and free 
verse published in magazine during 1931. 


THE HORN BOOK—270 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
$50 for most carefully prepared and most interesting 
document on country within walking distance of home 
sent in by boy or girl under 17 years. Closes Janu- 
ary 1, 1932. See October WRITER. 


JUNIOR LEAGUES OF NEW ENGLAND AND 
MONTREAL, and THE BOOKSHOP FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS—The Play Contest, 270 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. $500 for distinguished play for children sub- 
mitted before January 1, 1932. See October WRITER. 


KALEIDOSCOPE—702 North Vernon S&St., Dallas, 
Texas. Book publication of a volume of from 36 to 
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80 pages submitted before October 1, 1931 by an 
author whose work has been published in Kaleidoscope 
or will be during 1931, who has not had a book of 
poems published; prizes of $100, $50, $30, and $20 
for best four poems published in magazine during 
1931; three beginners’ prizes of $5, $3, and $2; monthly 
prizes of $1 each for best cinquain, couplet, quatrain, 
best poem by a beginner, and for best poem in a brief 
form not specified. 

THE LINTHICUM FOUNDATION—Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law School, McKinlock Campus, 357 East 
Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. First prize of $1,000 and 
bronze medal, and five second prizes of $100 each, for 
best monographs on “A Comprehensive Critique of 
the International Chamber of Commerce Committee’s 
1930 Draft Convention of The International Protection 
of Industrial Property.” Closes December 15, 1931. 
See May WRITER. 

THE LITTLE THEATRE—Temple Israel, Boston, 
Mass. $25 and $15 for one-act plays dealing with 
aspect of Jewish life. Closes Jan. 1, 1932. See July 
WRITER. 

MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC—Paramount Bldg., 1501 
Broadway, New York. Monthiy prizes of $20, $10, 
and $5 for three best letters of 200 to 250 words on 
movie subjects. Address Lawrence Reid, editor. 


THE OUTLOOK AND INDEPENDENT—120 East 16th 
St., New York. Weekly prizes of $5 and seven of $2 
each for best Remarkable Remarks. See April 
WRITER. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE—Contest Commit- 
tee, P. O. Box 210, Station N, New York City. Prizes 
of $5,000, $1,500, $500, 40 of $25 each, and 200 of $10 
each for best new name for magazine and slogan of 
10 words explaining meaning of name. Closes Novem- 
ber 4, 1931. See October WRITER. 


POETRY—232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Levinson 
Prize of $200, Midland Authors Prize of $100, and 
special Lyric Prize of $50. For particulars, address 
Miss Harriet Monroe, editor, as above. 


POETS MAGAZINE—55 West 42nd St., New York. 
$50 for best poem published in each issue. $2 for all 
poems published. See July WRITER. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—381 Fourth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
best idea for motorists. 

PULITZER PRIZES IN LITYRATURE—Offered an- 
nually under direction of Columbia University. One 
$2,000 and three $1,000 prizes for creative published 
work. Also gold medal, $1,000, and three $500 prizes 
for best examples of newspaper writing. Also three 
traveling scholarships, $1,800 each, for graduates of 
the School of Journalism. Closes Feb. 1, annually. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE—597 Fifth Ave., New York. 
$5,000 for best long story—short novel—between 
15,000 and 30,000 words. Closes Feb. 1, 1932. See 
September WRITER. 

STAR-DUST—3314 Newark St., Washington, D. C. 
$10, $5 (judged prizes), and $5 (popular prize), in 
each issue; $25 annually for best poems. $10 for best 
lyric of “not less than eight nor more than twenty 
lines, all lines to be rhymed.” See February, 1930, 
WRITER. 

STRATFORD MAGAZINE—289 Congress St., Boston, 


Mass. $100 for best poems submitted each four 
months. 


THIS QUARTER—tThe Editor, 4, rue Delambre, 
Montparnasse, Paris, France. Richard Aldington 
Poetry Prize of 2,500 francs to ablest young Ameri- 
can poet whose work has appeared in This Quarter. 
Must have contributed to at least one issue of the 
magazine during previous year. Offered annually for 
three years. See April, 1930, WRITER. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to American poets 
under thirty who have not previously published a 
volume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and Nov. 
1 of each year. 
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Book Reviews 


WeaviNnG THE SHort Story. By Douglas 
Bement. New York: Richard R. Smith, 
Inc., 1931. 


Reviewed by S. Bradley Pruden 


This year has brought many excellent 
books on writing to the public, but none 
is so deserving of thorough study as 
“Weaving the Short Story,” by Douglas 
Bement. Mr. E. J. O’Brien, editor of 
“The Twenty-Five Finest Short Stories,” 
published this year, has written the fore- 
word to Mr. Bement’s work. He believes 
that this is perhaps “the only perma- 
nently valuable book” on short-story writ- 
ing, and points out as its chief value the 
author’s purpose to teach writers “to 
look inward, to find their material in 
experience,” and “to distinguish what 
may be artistically significant in their 
experience from what is insignificant.” 

The author’s purpose was not to create 
a text for the hopeful writer of little or 
no talent, who is intent upon writing the 
“salable” story, but a handbook to help 
the writer whose major ambition is the 
sincere and artistic recording of his own 
ideas; to whom it is less essential that 
this be accomplished by kotowing to 
public demand than by coming to under- 
stand the value of his experiences, cul- 
minating in his desire to express himself 
in story form. 

The label on a jar of jam is no indica- 
tion of the flavor of its contents, so I 
warn readers in the habit of using the 
“Contents” as a short-cut book review 
not to assume that the usual chapter 
headings: Plot, Character, Setting, and 
Action, because they appear in this book, 
indicate that it is like all other books on 
short-story writing. This is not so. 
These chapters are here, but in addition 
there is a most helpful one, the most im- 
portant in the whole book, “Some Prob- 


lems of. Technique.” This chapter in- 
cludes a discussion of “Cutting and Com- 
pression; Foreshadowing and Suspense; 
Proportion and the Central Problem; 
Point.of View and Angle of Narration.” 

Mr. Bement’s style is so entertaining 
that one is carried along rapidly, and 
what has in many books on writing been 
laborious study—with much brow wrin- 
kling and prolonged assimilation, becomes 
delightful, and as charming, in fact, as the 
reading of “Pipefuls,”’ by Christopher 
Morley. 


Tue Cauipx or Bacpap. By Robert H. 
Davis and Arthur B. Maurice. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1931. 


Reviewed by Mabel Pugh 


In the twenty-one years since the death 
of O. Henry, much valuable information 
has become accessible, and this biog- 
raphy, rather, a study in personality, will 
be read eagerly by those who enjoy his 
tales or are interested in the writing of 
the short story. 

William Sidney Porter was an evasive 
man, and probably no two persons knew 
as much about him as the authors of this 
book. They saw him at work, and 
knew, as far as it was possible to know, 
his methods. But even they failed to 
penetrate the heavy gloom which 
shadowed his later years. 

The book is excellent reading; letters, 
facts, reminiscences, and personal anec- 
dotes by those who talked with him are 
told in a delightful manner. The first 
part deals with the facts of his early life; 
his birth at Asheville, N. C., in 1862, and 
the career in Texas which ended so disas- 
trously. Whether he was guilty of em- 
bezzlement or not will probably never be 
known, but the government did him a 
good turn, for he found the leisure to 
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write. His first stories were printed while 
he was serving his sentence, and many of 
his plots were born of the scenes of his 
prison life. 

The second part is a record of the ex- 
citing period in New York and his work 
for the magazines, then becoming a real 
factor in American life. He knew the 
gangs and the gangsters; he saw plots 
everywhere; he was familiar with people 
in every walk of life. 

His letters give an insight into that 
strange realm in which he lived. Why 
was he continually in need of money? 
Various are the conjectures. He was 
reticent about his personal affairs and 
never alluded to his prison life. 

He wrote rapidly, with a remarkable 
inventiveness, and seldom revised. His 
copy was usually long overdue, and often 
the urgent editor took the sheets as they 
passed from his pen. 

No one can deny that O. Henry made 
a lasting impress on American litera- 
ture and deserves a place with the masters 
of the short story. He was the most 
popular short-story writer of his day and, 
from the millions of copies of his books 
which have been sold, he must still retain 
that popularity. The book is an adven- 
ture story well worth the reading. 


Tue Best American Mystery Stories 
or THE YEAR. Compiled and with an 
Introduction by Carolyn Wells. New 
York: The John Day Co., 1931. 


Reviewed by Felix Doherty 


It is a rather enigmatical experience to 
pick up what purports to be a collection 
of mystery stories, selected by one re- 
garded as an eminent authority on the 
subject, only to discover that this eminent 
authority has confused the mystery story 
with the detective and the crime story. 
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That Miss Wells confuses the mystery 
story with the detective story is evident 
from her Introduction. Thus: “. 
writers discussing detective fiction 


harp upon the great changes .. . 
between the mystery tale of this year and 
of 3 « Catt yeam ago... * 


(Italics are the reviewer’s.) This con- 
fusion of terms is unfortunate in two re- 
spects: it leads the reader to expect one 
form of mystery story, rather than an- 
other, and it deepens his resentment at 
discovering that a good proportion of the 
selections escape even the more general 
classification. 

All the tales in this book are of crimes, 
and almost all are lively, both in plot and 
presentation. But just as mystery stories 
are not necessarily crime stories, so crime 
stories are not necessarily mystery 
stories—a rather obvious thesis, of which 
Miss Wells’ book is, in part, an uninten- 
tional demonstration. ‘There is, for ex- 
ample, Arthur Somers Roche’s “Honor 
Among Thieves.” 

Many criticisms could, in justice, be 
made of this story. But the fundamental 
objection to including “Honor Among 
Thieves” in this anthology is simply that 
it is not a mystery story. 

There are many similar tales in this 
book—stories that contain the crime and 
problem, but not the mystery element. A 
still greater number must be admitted 
under the title because they exhibit, in 
varying degrees, the qualities of the de- 
tective story. The other two types of 
mystery story, however—that of abnor- 
mal and that of supernatural experience 
—are conspicuously absent. Are we to 
assume that America did not, in the past 
year, produce at least one such tale 
worthy enough to be included in this col- 
lection? 





Reviews may be about any book published within a year, but must be 
limited to 400 words in verse or prose; typewritten, and contain full title, 
name of author and publisher, and publication date. 
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lashes from Articles in Magazines 


“It appears that several years ago a gentleman, 
now dead, conceived the idea of giving to Swarth- 
more College a small sum of money each year to 
be awarded as a prize to the student, man or 
woman, who, during his or her term at college, 
formed the best collection of books. ... Some 
one in authority appointed a committee of three 
to make an award of fifty dollars to the student, 
either junior or senior, who, during his college 
term, had built up the best personal library... . 
It would not be worth my while, even if I were 
able, to attempt to make a set of rules which 
would be acceptable without alteration to this 
institution or to that. But as Jeff says to Mutt, 
‘I maintain the idea is clever’ and can be made 
of great and lasting benefit and delight to those 
who, in the formative years of their life, learn 
the joy of having a collection of books in a 
room of one’s own.” Booxs or Onr’s Own. By 
A. Edward Newton. The Atlantic Monthly for 
October. 


“News is that inexact measure with which gen- 
tlemen known as newspaper editors or journalists 
seek in their fumbling, but usually well- 
intentioned, fashion to chart the egg and flow of 
the tides of human aspiration, the igominy of 
mankind, the glory of the race.” Wuar Is News? 
By Stanley Walker. The Forum for October. 


“I quote Shelley’s words: “The soul’s joy lies 
in doing.’ ‘Do you remember, sir,” says Mac- 
Carter, ‘what I told you the other day? Now I 
see very well why I prefer the people of the 
seventeenth century to those of the nineteenth. 
They dreamed less and acted more.” American 
Srupents AND Frencn Novets. By André Mau- 
rois. The Yale Review—Autumn, 1931. 


“The poets of America, like the farmers, are 
suffering from hard times, but it is not because 
of a dull market: their trouble is that they seem 
to be unable to make a crop. Fifteen or sixteen 
years ago, as every one will recall, they did a 
very brisk business, and scarcely a month went 
by without a new one horning into it to great 
applause—Sandburg, Lindsay, Masters, Robinson, 
Frost, Amy Lowell, and so on. But today the 
survivors of that flush era write very little, and 
that little makes no stir, and there is a great 
dearth of talented newcomers.” Enprrortats: 
Market Report: Porrry. The American Mercury 
for October. 


“Our only advice to you, if you want to write, 
is: be hard-boiled about rejections, patient, pains- 
taking, critical of your own work, tolerant of your 
editors, and whatever else you do, if you really 
want to write, pon’r pur OFF wriTING.” THE 
TuresHorp or Wririnc. By Emily A. Farr. 
The Junior League Magazine for October. 


“It seems to me that we should be tolerant 
when poets are too childlike, knowing that to be 
childlike is an intrinsic part of their creative gift. 
But for infantilism in critics I do not see that 
there is a word of defense or apology possible 
to be spoken.” Porrs Tatxinc to THEMSELVES. 
By Max Eastman. Harper’s for October. 


“Moreover, they have turned out some very 
good and great pictures—pictures like ‘The Cov- 
ered Wagon, ‘Disraeli,’ ‘Abraham Lincoln,’ ‘Seven 
Days’ Leave,’ “Tom Sawyer,’ ‘Skippy,’ ‘Father's 
Son,’ and a score or more of others which come 
to our minds, If the pictures were all of this 
sort or like the delightful cartoons of ‘Mickey 
Mouse’ and “The Silly Symphonies’ or those rol- 
licking comedies usually associated ‘ith the names 
of Charlie Chaplin and Harold Lloyd and Harry 
Langdon, there would be no need of any inquiry, 
for such pictures start no trouble.” Are Movies 
Fir ror Cuitpren? By Fred Eastman, Litt.D. 
The Children’s Magazine for October. 


“Of course, the creation of a poem is, in itself, 
a beautiful and wonderful process. Sara Teasdale 
speaks of it as ‘the making of a poem bringing 
Heaven for an hour! And that is what it does— 
exactly that! First, there is one’s sudden interest 
in some person, or flower, or scene, or memory in 
which, perhaps, no one else sees anything unusual 
or even interesting. Then words begin to come, 
lovely words, humming themselves. One reaches for 
paper and pencil, and soon a poem has evolved; 
and, for the moment, that poem seems to be the 
best, though it may be the poorest, that one has 
ever written.” Tue Prorrrs rx Porrry Are IN 
THe Pzopte Wuo Reap It. Says Violet Alleyn 
Storey. Good Housekeeping for October. 


“Sarah Gertrude Millin has few competitors in 
her field. She has command of material which 
Americans cannot dispute—knowledge of life in 
out-of-the-way places in South Africa. In “The 
Sons of Mrs. Aab,’ she writes a tale of life in a 
diamond-digging community and describes the re- 
lationships among people who work doggedly in 
unlovely surroundings, hoping always to find a 
‘stone’ which will enable them to pull up stakes 
and live decently elsewhere the rest of their days.” 
Wuat Is Tuere to Reap? By Harry Hansen. 
Pictorial Review for October. 


“He never seems to sotp working: his idea of 
a holiday is to write a play instead of a novel, a 


short story instead of a musical comedy. I think 
his work is easy to read because he enjoys writ- 
ing it. Once he has got the plot more or less 
clearly fixed in his mind, he writes quickly and 
easily.” Wuatr His Davonter Tuinxs Anovut 
P. G. Wonrnovst. By Leonora Wodehouse. The 
American Magazine for October. 
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